POWDER MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1875. 





AUTUMN. 


Tue summer’s green has faded into autumn’s red and gold, 
The year has kept her promise, and the season’s tale is told : 
It is finished, all is over, and the wind is blowing chil! ; 
We shiver as we pass along the summit of the hill. 


The voices of the woodland creatures haunt us now no more, 

The happy birds have spread their wings to seek a southern shore : 
The dormouse and his merry friends have ceased their games of play 
To sleep in quiet comfort, till the winter melts away. 


Ah! me, the dreary winter, with its biting frost and snow, 


The shivering forms in cottage homes, the tales of want and woe ; 
In vain for them the corn is reaped, the harvest gathered up, 
In vain for them the vintage grape is foaming in the cup. 


And as the crown that Autumn bears is all of gold and red 

So age a silver halo sheds on each familiar head ! 

We have done with spring-time’s flowers, we have done with summer 
fruit, 

The winter wind is rising and the birds’ gay song is mute. 


For those who, weary and forlorn, are ever doomed to roam 
In vain the sound of revelry is heard in hearth and home ; 
In vain the household voices, and in vain the children’s laugh, 
The portion given for other hands, for other lips to quaff. 

I 
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Yes, winter is before us; we must meet it as we may, 

The winter of a lifetime as the winter of to-day : 

But there the story ends not, there is hope upon the wing, 

For beyond the gloomy winter beams the distant dawn of spring. © 


Yes, beyond the frost and snow there shines a glow of sunny light, 
The streaks of morning in the East beyond’ the shades of night ; 
And lo! upon the frosted head and on the tear-dimmed eyes 
There rests a deepening glory from the gates of Paradise. 


For in the golden city are gathered one by one 

The hopes that never blossomed here, the blessings past and gone ; 
The harvests that we might not share, the joys that all took wing, 
Fused in immortal brightness in the Resurrection spring. 


ANNIBAL. 





THE WANDERER. 





My pear E . 


You enquire about some of our wanderers in the north of Scotland, 
of whom I grieve to say the most remarkable have gone the way of 
all the earth. There was one in particular I frequently met, and 
in whom we all felt a peculiar interest. One of the most weird, wild, 
intellectual, polished, and yet degraded characters it has ever been my 
lot to encounter. There was some mystery attached to his early life 
which I was never able to fathom. That he at one time held a 
commission in the army and was, as he ence told me, ‘‘drummed out 
of his regiment,’”’ at some of our foreign stations I was well aware. 
But whether he at once sunk to the depth of degradation in which I 
first met him, or whether the descent had been a gradual one, no one 
seemed to know. We are allaware, however, that Fwcilis est descensus, 
but in a nature like that of our poor wanderer there must (at first at 
any rate) have been longings and strivings after a purer and nobler life. 
There was an amount of mental culture joined to an appearance 
peculiarly refined and striking such as you rarely find. 

And yet, I grieve to say, this paragon of ours frequently herded with 
the vilest of our population. 


His wife, a poor, weak, cowed-looking 
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creature, was generally seen toddling after her lord and master, some- 
times receiving a blow or kick as patiently as,—well, there is an old 
English distich assures that— 


‘Wives and dogs and walnut trees, 
The more you beats them, the better they bees,’’ 


Since all we can say on this painful subject is, that our friend John 
spared no pains in keeping his wife up to the requisite pitch of perfection. 
One day, however, the poor woman was outraged beyond even a 
woman’s patience, and John was summoned to the manse for correction. 
He was met on entering by a perfect chorus of remonstrance from the 
girls, of ‘Oh! John, how could you beat your poor wife so cruelly ?”” 
Long years have passed since, but I can still remember the lordly 
indifference with which our appeal was met, and his cool response of, 
‘¢And where is the harm, she is a woman of no intellect?” An 
argument in favour of wife beating that we are thankful to say will 
not now avail in our police courts. 

After the death of this poor victim, and the disappearance of an 
only daughter who was supposed to have been murdered by a band of 
gipsies, our friend took more and more to his lonely rambles over the 
hills, absenting himself for weeks from his usual haunts. His appear- 
ance had sometimes rather a startling effect. One day along with 
some antiquarian friends we visited the ruins of our beautiful old 
church. Inside, a grave had been newly dug to receive the remains 
of some county magnate. Stepping to the brink to examine its depth, 
you may imagine my horror when a figure in rags like cerements 
stood up, crying out in the most sepulchral tone, ‘‘ Here I stand ! 
the living among the dead.” Now, as ghosts are generally considered 
the most retiring and polite of beings, and always remain silent. till 
spoken to, this speech, gruesome though it certainly was, calmed our 
fears, and we demanded of John (for it was no other) a reason for this 
premature interment. [Returning very late on the previous night from 
what he conceitedly termed his “ Highland Campaign,” he found ali 
the lodging houses closed; and weary and hungry, tattered and torn, 
poor John crept through one of the openings of the church and laid 
his tired body in the newly dug grave. What feeling prompted him 
to choose this ghastly bed no one ever knew, His lonely heart perhaps 
longed for the rest of the grave, and he wished to taste it even in this 


life. 
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Now, it is all very well for folks who have nerves of iron, and 
indulge in ghoullike pursuits to brave such an apparition; but for 
a weak minded individual like the writer it was altogether too much 
of a visitation, and steps were soon taken to have our wanderer placed 
in the poor house. For a time he resisted all threats, entreaties, and 
even bribes to remove from the den where he had found refuge. ‘ To 
my piteous entreaty that he ‘ would allow himself to be cared for,” all 
the answer I could extort was, ‘‘Oh, leave me alone,’ ‘“ Alone with 
the Almighty !’ I felt humbled and silenced, for what was J that I 
should come between a man and his Maker, and though but a wreck 
of humanity, still the Divine spark lingered on these shrunken 
features; and as the glorious midday sun streamed through rents in 
the wall and threw its radiance over the crazy bed and tattered 
coverlet, I almost envied the lonely occupant such sublime communion. 
«¢‘ Alone with the Almighty! the finite with the Infinite! And 
what are we, that we should judge our brother ? How do we know what 
glimpses of the Shekinah are vouchsafed to those we in our virtuous 
arrogance term the ‘ outcasts of society ?” 

Now, this may sound very shocking and heterodox, but when I 
frequently hear prayers, (and fervent ones too,) offered up for the 
‘dark places of the earth, and the habitations of cruelty,” and God 
knows some of them are near enough to our own doors, I think of 
“little deeds of kindness, little words of love” done and whispered in 
these ‘dark places” that should make some of our great and noble 
bow their proud heads with shame. 

But, though I withdrew leaving John master of the field, the 
parochial authorities were not so easily repulsed, and by kind ‘and 
judicious treatment in the poor-house our wanderer was soon restored 
to something like health and even strength. His first visit on his 
liberation was to the manse where he was heartily welcomed. But 
his spirit had been crushed, the ‘iron had entered into his soul.” 
In more prosaic and truthful language, one of his house companions, 
incensed by John’s airs of superiority, had applied a red hot poker to 
one of his legs, and scarred him frightfully. I enquired of the poor 
fellow how he had got onin the house? ‘ As well as you can imagine 
me,” said he, ‘* with a fool on one side, and an idiot on the other.” 

After this (to him) miserable episode, John took to airing his 
political opinions on the street, where he frequently attracted a con- 
siderable audience. We cannot say much for his consistency. His 
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” 


‘‘ sentiments,” as he called them, either partook of the paper read on 
the previous evening, or were influenced by the contributions received 
from the bystanders. I could not help suspecting that after John’s 
palm had “been crossed with silver” there was a highly conservative 
tone in his “sentiments,” while a wild democratic spirit generally 
pervaded his address to those he superciliously termed the ‘lower 
classes.” 

During the latter years of our poor wanderer’s life he beecame a 
strictly sober man, and he frequently reverted to the fate of the 
daughter he had lost. Zost/ Fatal word! The peculiar intonation 
of voice with which he pronounced it made me shiver and shrink. 
Lost! No, she may yet be found among the redeemed at God’s 
right hand. I can hardly describe the expression of John’s eyes about 
this period. It has become so much the fashion of late for novelists 
to give their heroes a ‘far away look” (generally ending in utter 
vacancy) that I hesitate to describe the peculiar interest excited by 
John’s expression. It gave me the idea of a spirit rebelling against its 
tenement of clay; and even while talking to you and looking you full 
in the face, the eyes seemed to be holding communion with the Unseen. 
What can we know of his spirit’s mystery ? 

Our wanderer's death was as lonely as his life. Stretched on the 
heather, under the shadow of a great rock, and beside a mountain tarn ; 
away from human eye, or human ear; no requiem sung but by the 
wild birds of the air, our wanderer yieided up his weary soul. His 
prayer was heard and answered. He was alone with his God. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT VENICE. 
(Noblesse oblige.) 


Ir 1 am not very much mistaken, there is a rather prevalent 
ignorance as to the history of Venice and the Venetians; or 1 may, 
personally, be an unhappy exception. Of all the many Plays, Poems, 
and Romances, that have doubtless had their scene laid there, I have 
read none—with one small but immortal exception ; and History, (as 
such) I do not read ;—its infinite details are oppressive, and its facts 
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and characters too entangible, till they are grouped round some central 
figure:—so I resort to Biography, aud take my History in small 
slices. 

Of course I had been aware that the founders of Venice had taken 
refuge in the Lagune, from the incursions of northern hordes: that its 
rulers had, for centuries, borne the title of Doge; and that the union 
of the city and the sea used to be symbolized at stated seasons, by the 
“‘ Marriage of the Adriatic ’’:—for the rest, my ignorance was profound ! 
I seem to have known Venice chiefly, if not altogether, through 
pictures, and, though I have seen the original, it had been till only 
the other day, little more than a picture to me, though a picture so 
lovely, that, after the lapse of nearly twenty years, I can remember 
breathing the wish to find myself there once more, even rather than 
see Rome again before I die. 

It is curious, how, as in daily life, we seldom make a fresh ac- 
quaintance, without soon finding that there had already existed some 
link or other between us,—so in increasing our acquaintance amongst 
the great family of the dead, we are apt to find that we have been 
upon their track before. Low well I can recall the interest I felt in 
visiting the Botanic Garden of Verona,—the oldest of the kind I 
believe in Europe :—1 remember gratefully accepting from the Curator 
some specimen seeds, to be sown on returning home in less sunny soil 
—but there was one little seed of association sown, there and then, 
which was not to germinate dil/ Janwary 1875! I was in fact on 
hallowed ground. This garden was founded in 1550, by Daniel 
Barbaro, sometime Venetian Ambassador to England, afterwards 
Ecclesiastic and Patriarch of Aquilea, and always favorite brother of 
my hero of to-day, Mare Antonio Barbaro, patrician of Venice.* 

But to quote from our author :— 

It was on the facade of a Villa of ‘* Terre Ferme,” at Masere, in the 
province of Treviso, where the three great masters, Paladio, Veronese, 
and Vitéria have associated their genius,—that we, for the first time, 
saw inscribed the name of Barbaro ; and it occurred to us, that a patrician 
of consummate taste and of sumptuous habits, who had summoned such 
artists to construct and decorate his dwelling, might prove to be a 
personage of considerable importance, and possibly a master-mind. 


* See Antonio Barbaro, Patricien de Venise. Par. C. Yriarte.—Paris, 
Plou & Cie, Editeurs. 1874. 

N.B. The writer thinks it best to keep to the Author’s French rendering of Italian 
names &c. 
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With the desire to satisfy our curiosity, we sought for his name in the 
Genealogies of the Nobles of Venice; and the twenty lines found there 
became as it were our starting point. But paper did not speak loudly 
enough, and we had recourse to stone:—to the inscriptions on the 
Rialto, on the “ Staircase ofthe Giants” and on the Sepulchral 
Urns of the Church of San Lrancisco della Vigna; which re- 
spectively furnished us with the dates requisite for our researches. 
Even this much served to show us that we had embarked on a quest 
which would be full of interest ; and it was in this way, that from the 
accident of a mere art-excursion we found ourselves launched upon a 
biographical study, and engaged in the restoration of a lost historical 
figure. 

But it will be readily understood, that in passing to the generic 
from the specific, we have, while recalling the life of Barbaro, been 
representing the Noble of Venice so as to establish what were his rights, 
his duties, and his labours, in the 16th century. 

Once engaged in this course, thanks to the classification of the 
state Documents of Santa Maria Gloriosa, &c., &c., we have been able 
to follow our hero wherever the service of the Republic appears 
to have called him; and, enlightened in the matter of dates by 
inscriptions, not one of his public acts can have escaped us. The 
Registers of the ‘ Secretaire aux Voix” showed us the functions he 
had occupied in his earliest years, the ‘ Deliberations du Sénat et du 
Grand Conseil,” indicated his first labours, followed by his missions, 
his embassies, and his subsequent promotion to the most important 
offices in the State: the ‘“‘ Chancellerie Secréte”’ contained his letters 
of credit, his instructions, his dispatches, and the corresponding 
relations :—the series entitled ‘ Constantinople” informed us of all 
the windings of his diplomatic campaign, up to the moment of the 
battle of Lepanto: so that from the cradle, which we were fortunate 
enough to find traced on the ‘Livre d’Or,” to the grave, indicated 
in the *‘ Nécrologie des Nobles Venitiens,” we have been able to 
follow him confidently, step by step, throughout his long and 
illustrious career 

And yet, the links of the chain seemed to us rather far apart; the 
linklets for connecting them seemed wanting; the philosophy of this 
existence and the ideas which had animated it were not apparent; 
in proportion as the statesman presented himself to our imagination, 
with all his degrees of rank and service, the private individual, his 
character and life, remained to us a dead letter. It was only in 
studying certain documents of amore intimate character, found in the 
‘‘ Archivo notarile,” that we at last began to feel the heart throbs 
of the citizen and the father of a family. In course of time, our 
natural desire to obtain his portrait was also gratified. Chance, 
which in the first instance (mysteriously animated by the dominant 
motive) lead us to the Villa Barbaro, brought us before long before 
a fine picture of Mare Antonio, in the Belvidere Gallery of Vienna. 
This picture has in fact all the value of an historical document: and 
we were indeed glad to be able to make it known at head quarters. 
The Patrician is represented holding in his hand a despatch for 
Mahomed Pacha, and in the background the artist has indicated a 
bird’s-eye view of the coast of Istria, which it was the Ambassador’s 
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duty to define, at the conclusion of the treaties signed with the 
Turks in 1571. From this time the Diplomat began, as it were, 
to live and move and breathe before us; all his acts, as well as all 
his personal characteristics, passed to the realm of Fact from that of 
Fancy :—but we will own, that at the same time the personality of 
Barbaro began to wane before a still higher and wider idea. Mare 
Antonio, three times Rector of the University of Padua, has furnished 
us with the occasion for describing this admirable institution. His 
embassies have initiated us, perforce, into the arcana of the Diplomacy 
OF VOOR. 5. icv 6e 2s - His private life has prompted us to speak 
of the institution of the Family, and of the rdle played by Woman 
in the 16th century. His taste for art has recalled the impulse of 
the Renaissance ;— and his indefatigable presence at the councils of the 
State and other assemblies has authorized us to penetrate into the 
colleges and halls of the Senate to study the springs of the govern- 
ment machine:—thus completing the personality of the ordinary 
life of a patrician of Venice, with all its rights and duties, as well 
as its surrounding atmosphere. We have, no doubt, but imperfectly 
achieved our task, yet we shall be satisfied if we at least earn thanks 
for having attempted it, and fer having consecrated to it two years 
of an existence hitherto devoted to lighter but far more practical 
studies, 


To believers in ‘ Heredity,’—and I am of the number, though 
with an equal faith in immediate and counteracting causes—it must 
be interesting to trace the traditional tendencies of the stock from 
which any great man has sprung. So, let us start from the root 
from which the Barbaro family is shown to have sprung. 

In 1125, one Marco Barbaro, general of the galleys, on the 
occasion of an expedition into the Holy Land, headed by the Doge 
himself, led an assault on Ascalon, and during a battle, which lasted 


nine hours, performed an act of heroism, which I will not stay to 


recount here, though none of the historians of Venice (we are 
told) are silent about it: and this achievement won him the 
device of a blood-red circlet on field of argent to add to his 
escutcheon. . 

In 1140, Nicolo Barbaro had assisted at the siege of Constanti- 
nople, and was the authorized Historian of that Campaign. 

In 1398 Francisco Barbaro, strnamed the Great, chevalier and 
provediteur, held out for three years within the wails of Brescia, 
beseiged by the Milanese. His deeds of valour, without which such a 
resistance would have been impracticable, earned him afterwards a pub- 
lie triumph, when his panegyric was pronounced in the public square. 
Joining the love of letters to renoun in arms, this ancester of Mare 
Antonio's was such a master of Greek that; when delivering an 
harangue in that language on the occasion of a visit of the Emperor 
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(John Paleologus) of Constantinople, the audience is said to have 
wonderingly enquired, from what school the orator had sprung, 
whether from that of Guarini or of Homer. 

Giosaphat Barbaro, 1420—1494, was an illustrious traveller. 

Jacopo Barbaro, 14,.—1511, Captain of the state galleys of the 
republic, rendered services during a war with the Turks, which pro- 
cured for him eventually a Public Funeral. 

Marco Barbaro, 1511—70, was an eminent historian and genealogist. 

Francisco Barbaro, surnamed the Great Chevalier and Procurator, 
had a son Daniel, also an Ambassador; and his son Francis became 
the father of our Mare Antonio, as well as of three other sons. 

Daniel, whom we have already mentioned, held the family Patriarchate 
of Aquilea, and his life was, throughout, closely interwoven with 
that of Mare Antonio. The father of these two youths, though not 
so illustrious as his ancestor of Brescia, had nevertheless a distin- 
guished career. He was born in 1488, and his name figures early in 
the deliberations of the Senate. He died at the age of 80, in pos- 
session of one of the highest dignities of the State. It was he who 
founded the Capello Barbaro at 8. Francisca della Vigna, where he 
caused to be re-interred the remains of all his ancestors. 

On the 22nd of September, 1518, he presented himself, accompanied 
by the requisite witnesses, at the Ducal Palace to demand enrolment 
in the “Livre d’Or” for his infant son Mare Antonio, by Helena 
Pisani his wife, a senator’s daughter! Mare Antonio is therefore 
dedicated from his birth to the service of the State, like his ancestors, 
who for centuries had, more or less, lived and died for their country. 

At the period we have now reached, the aristocracy of Venice had 
a complete monopoly of the Government. The Book of Gold had been 
recently instituted, for the due registration of names, on both sides of 
noble descent, and itis to be remarked that the parental authority 
guarded very stringently against ‘ mésalliance,” especially by means 
of testamentary conditions. It was only in the midéle of the 16th 
century or later, that the middle class, or ‘‘ cittadini,”’ became eligible 
for any post of responsibility ; and were headed by their own chief, 
(who however was elected by the nobility) under the title of Grand 
Chancellor. But in course of time, after disastrous wars, the 
privileges of the nobility, even to inscription in the ‘Livre d’Or,” 

* See Page 10. 


t The Republic of Venice was several centuries old before it merged into an 
aristocracy, a transition well worthy of some Jittle study. 
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became, to the utter scandal of the old hereditary aristocracy, pur- 
chaseable for a sum of about £1200; nay, even posts of honour and 
mark were disposed of in the same venal manner, in order to provide 
for the enormous necessities of the war. 

From the age of 25, the young patrician belonged absolutely to 
Venice, and began a gradual apprenticeship to the cares of state; but 
to this rule there was one exception, i.e., that no Statesmen could be 
in Holy orders :—-unlike the system of France, where, at one time, 
7 out of 10 consecutive Ambassadors to Italy were Ecclesiasties. . 

Daniel Barbaro, therefore, on assuming the Patriarchate of Aquilea 
renounced public service, and took the vow of Holy Poverty ; as was 
also the case subsequently with one of the sons of Mare Antonio. 

The Barbaro family were habitually students of the College of 
Verona, or at the University of Padua, in the annals of which a large 
place is occupied by the laurels won by them; and the list of their 
published works is numerously cited in the catalogues of the Libraries 
of St. Mare, of the Ambrosio of Milan, the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris, and our own British Museum. (Catalogues -upon which Mr. 
Yriarte draws largely.) 

An allusion, contained in the relation of Mare Antonio’s first embassy, 
proves that he had made a long stay in France before formally enter- 
ing upon his public carecr in Venice, but there is unfortunately no 
means of gleaning particulars of this journey, though it appears that 
in 1538, M. A. Guistiniani was the representative of the Republic at 
the court of Francis the Ist., and, as it is known, that he subsequently 
became the father-in-law of the youthful Barbaro, it is perhaps far from 
improbable that the latter was attached on this occasion to the suite of 
his godfather, his father’s intimate friend, and his own future father- 
in-law. If, however, his extreme youth at this period should seem 
to go against the theory, there is another chance for it, on the occasion 
of a similar embassy on the part of Francesco Geri, 1537. We will 
assume then, that he had seen the Court of the Valois, in all its 
splendour, its residences of Blois and Fontainebleau; and that he had 
breathed there an atmosphere full of political and intellectual vigour, 
in which art and science were especially held in reverence; in fact at 
one of the brightest moments of the social horizon. 

Mare Antonio has now reached the age of 25; an age usually chosen 
by the young nobles of Venice for founding a family by contracting 
ties of marriage. His bride is the daughter of M. A. Guistiniani, 
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senator and ex-ambassador at the Court of France. The Guistinian 
family is sufficiently illustrious to be independent of a supposed de- 
scent from the Emperor Justinian, (as per some of the old Venetian 
genealogists): —but we will not enter into that field on this occasion ; 
still less will we attempt to moralize as to Barbaro’s chvice, and its 
probable influence upon his career; inasmuch as the private life of the 
Venetians seems invariably to have escaped all transcript; more 
especially the female aspect of it; in curious contrast to the réle of 
woman at that period in France. We may fondly imagine that the 
great and good men who were the staff of the state were moulded by 
women competent for the task ; and perhaps all the more absorbed in 
it for their strict seclusion from social life, but this must be the 
merest conjecture. The annals of Venice, in the 16th century, contain 
not a single female name; though a little earlier there had flourished 
a celebrated Catherine Cornaro, and a Cassandra Fedele, remarkable 
for prodigious attainments, and capable of haranguing and disputing 
before the University of Padua, who moreover married and attained 
her hundredth yoar! yet these instances are absolutely unique. A 
few names of women renowned for their beauty have of course been 
handed down in song, but in no other way, and simply, because at the 
great Venetian fetes the women of Venice were permitted to come 
forth and adorn the scene, just as their own jewels used then to be 
withdrawn from the obscurity of their caskets. 

On one occasion in particular, (the visit of Henry 3rd of France from 
Poland) 200 patriciennes of the greatest beauty, sparkling with 
pearls and diamonds, and clad in white, were ranged around the great 
Hall of Council, which was draped in cloth of gold and turquoise blue, 
and roofed with the master pieces of Bellini, Tintoretto, &c., while the 
throne of the Doge, this time shared by the young king, was sur- 
rounded by the Dukes and Barons, whereupon after sundry gracious 
and stately salutations, this living Jine of beauty began to wave 
and twine in airy dances before the royal guest. 

Saint Didier (who came to Venice from France in 1688, and whose 
letters show that he had lived there ew ewriewx,” and “ en fureteur,”) 


represents the fair patriciennes as leading a life almost barbarous in its 


seclusion. ‘ Elles ne visitent point, et ne parlent point lorsqu'elles se 
rencontrent ; elles demewrent dans leurs maisons en deshabille, excepté 
les jours de fete, Ein ces occasions, quelques wnes se vendent a Ueglise, 
mais tous wy vout pas, d cause du grand nombre de chapelles 


particulitres, attachées aux Palais. Cependant, il ya de grands et 
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solennels occasions on elles sortent presques tous, et le publique peut les 
voir. C'est lorsqu’'on célébre quelque jouissance générale, aua entrées 
des Ambussadewrs, aua passages des Princes, §c. §'¢., et aue. carousels 
donnés par les Academies. Les marriages des grandes familles sont 
aussi une occasion propice: elles viennent alors dans le plus singulier 
apparat: et tout ce qvon peut imaginer Costentation et de vaine 
montre de richesses, surtout de perles.” 

Another old chronicler of Milan reveals their immense solicitude as 
to the tinting of their hair; for which numerous recipes prevailed, 
and frequent washings were required. ‘ Voyez-les,” he exclaims, 
“ voyez-les plantées et prennant racine sur le balcon, tant que razonne 
le soleil! Elles se mirent, et puis, elles se tiennent la trois heures, a se 


sécher la téte.” And amongst paintings and engravings of this period 


we have seen nothing to give any higher or better idea of the 


avocations of the ladies of Venice, nor to indicate their having any 
responsibilities or any artistic or intellectual pursuits whatever. But, 
to leave the ladies. 


It appears, that in spite of the great distinction of the Earbaro 
family, it continually escaped the perilous glory of the Doge-ship ; 
and how much that comprises will be learnt on perusal of the 13th 
chapter of this most interesting work of Mr. Yriarte. 

It appears that, not only does the Doge not govern, but he is most 
vigilantly be-governed ; and even his personal liberty and independence 
is surrendered, &c., &e., &e. 

One of the most eminent of the Doges was Sebastian Ziani, who 
succeeded by means of a powerful fleet in releasing the Pope Alex- 
ander 3rd from the thralls of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa: in 
gratitude for which, the poctical privilege of ‘‘ Marriage with the 
Adriatic ” was accorded to him, (amongst other distinctions), in these 
terms: 

“ Tecevez de ma main cet anncau; et quil soit une marque de la 
domination que vous exercez sur la mer. Epousez-la tous les trois ans, 
vous et vos successeurs, afin que la postérité sache que la mer vous 
oppartient, par le droit de lu victoire, et doit étre soumise a votre 
République comme Vépouse Vest a Vépoua.” 

Mare Antonio has reached the age of 70 years with unfailing health. 
Once only in 1582 was he registered for a few days absent from the 
council—“ ammalato’”’—and that, in spite of accumulated responsibili- 
ties and unremitting toil, for such indeed was the life of a Venetian 
noble, even if not also an Ambassador. 

The death of his wife, and that of his beloved brother Daniel, 
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occurred soon after the birth of his youngest son; but he had the joy 
of seeing his children’s children, even those of this youngest son. 

On the 1st of November, 1594, he summoned a secretary in whom 
he felt special confidence, and dictated to him his will, in these terms : 
(as translated from the Italian) 

“Moi, Mare Antoine Barbaro, Chevalier, et Procurateur, fils du 
trés-illustre 8. Frangois, considerant conbien notre existence est fragile, 
et que la seule certitude que nous ayons ici-bas est celle de la mort, dont 
Vhewre est incertaine : que Cest une grande consolution de laisser apres 
sot ses affaires en ordre, pour la paix et la tranquillité de ceux qui nous 
survivent : me trouvant sain de corps et @ésprit, jai voulu procéder a 
la redaction de mon testament, écrit sous ma dictee par wne personne 
qui jouit de toute ma confiance, et signé et approuvé de ma propre main. 

“ Quand il plaiva aw Trés-Haut, mon Créateuwr, de m’appeler a lui, 
Je recommande mon dme avec toute la ferveur que je ressens, d sa Divine 
Majesté, a sa glorieuse mére la Vierge Marie, et & toute la Cour Celeste : 
et je veuw, quand je serait appelé a payer Vuniversel tribut, que mon 
corps soit ensevelet dans Véglise de San Francesco della Vigna, dans le 
caveau de votre maison Barbaro, o&% awpres de ceuw de ma famille, il 
attendra la pieuse voix du Oréateuwr. Je laisse ad mes exécuteurs 
testamentaires le soin de mes obséques, leur vappellant de les célébrer 
humblement ct @une de pieuse, plutét quwavec une pompe mondaine 
exagerée,” 

He then names his executors and proceeds to the judicious disposal 
of his fortune as follows : 

First, end above all, and as though to consecrate the rest, he 
indicates seven charitable institutions, to which he appoints legacies, 
and also leaves funds for the benefit of the poor of Masére, commending 
them to the care and bounty of his heirs. 

To his friend, Giacomo Foscarini, he leaves a silver cup as a 
memento of attachment. : 

To his sister he prolongs the annual sale of the vineyards on his 
estate. (“ Ht celd en mémoire de celui qui Uaimait.”) 


Elena de Friuli, wife of his son Antonio, seems to have been very 


tenderly loved by her father-in-law. ‘Je veua que Helene, ma belle- 
fille, que j'ai autant aimée que si elle avait été mu propre enfant, recoive 
eux cent ducats Vor, en témoinage de ma qratitule et de mon amour : 
quelle sache que mes sentiments pour elle, lors méme que je les wurais 
manifestés Pune facon plus éclatante, seraient toujours au dessus de la 
preuve que y’aurais essayé de lui en downer.” 

He then provides for his servants, especially for seven among those 
who were his personal attendants, (which gives some little idea of the 
retinue of a noble of Venice), but exclusive of the household servants, 


to each of whom he bequeaths a suitable legacy. 
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The villa Barbaro is appropriated to his eldest son, and it is to pass 
to him who shall be head of the family ; and so on, from hand to hand. 
He conjures his children, as much as possible, to live together under 
the same roof; or in case of necessary separation, to arrange an 
equitable indemnity. And this he dwells upon at great length,—i.e., 
his supreme desire that his sons should ever be united in the bonds of 
fraternal love. 

“ Mon désir supréme, c’est Tunion et la parfaite intelligence de tous 
mes tres chers fils. Quwils s'entendent entre eux, pour la conservation et 
Vaceroissement des biens que je lew laisse, afin Cen pouvoir user 
noblement, sans offrnser Dieu, pour la plus grand honneur de la Maison 
des Barbaro, ct a Vavantage de la posterité qvil plaira au Ciel de leur 
accordey.” 

And after speaking of the capital — 

“ Oe capital, formé de tout Vensemble des biens liguides, jen fais aussi 
hévitiers mes tres cher fils: Mons. Francois, patriarche dl’ Aquilée, 
Almoso, Alwiso, et Antonio, pendant tout leur vie; avec la condition, 
qwils le laissent, a leur tour a lewrs enfants des deus sexes qui nditront 
de légitime marriage avec uve dame noble ou @honorable condition ; 
soumise aux loix de cette serenissime Republique. 

“ Trlle est ma dernicre volonté. Je rends hommage et gloive d Diew 
Tout Puissant, et lui demande, dans sa bonté divine, de bénir mes tres 
chers fils et de les conserver dans wne pleine de tendresse, dans la 
condition qwil lui plaira de leur accorder. 

‘‘Mare Antonio Barbaro.” 


It appears that the testator was taken ill, and confined to his bed, 
on the 25th of March, till July 4th, 1595, lingering there a prey 
to slow fever till his death on the day last mentioned, surrounded by 


his loved ones, and peaceful witness of their perfect attachment and 
harmony; indeed we can well believe that he derived additional 
consolation from the fact of their aims and views being so much in 
accordance with his own, and their adding, (as further records testify) 
the duties of good and faithful citizens and statesmen to that of 
Christians. 

We have followed this carcer step by step; and it is for the reader 
to judge whether it has been nobly fulfilled. Beginning with the 
life of a Venetian Noble, we have been irresistibly lead into writing 
the histary of his times. 

No doubt all was not admirable, and the Republic of Venice did 
not escape the commom law of frailty; but it is impossible not to 
perceive that the world has not often offered the spectacle of so much 
stability and of so much wisdom. Human passions raged in Venice 
as elsewhere, love of intrigue, love of money, and ignoble jealousy 
were rife in this group of islands, where 200,000 inhabitants 
multiplied to many millions of citizens, and filled the world with 
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their fame, but these lawless passions never enfeebled this almost 
anonymous government; the law was strong, it ruled, and was always 
admirably observed. 


A very slender study of Venetian history seems to show that under 
no other government, and at no other period, was the spirit of gradual 
and permanent control, cumulative office, and personal responsibility, 
and umlimited self-abnegation, for the good of all, more rigorously 
carried out. 

We feel, too, the irresistible charm of these careers, to which no- 
thing seems alien, War, Politics, Science, Art, Belles Lettres, full 
of nobility of spirit, princely magnificence and truly senatorial 
dignity, yet redolent, withal, of grace, simplicity and “ donhommie,” 
and tinctured with a truly Italian prudence and astuteness. 

They ignore pedantry and ‘hauteur,’ and are distinguished, 
above all, by a prodigality of action, movement, and production, (in 
fact of vitality,) of which history seems to have ceased to yield us any 
further examples. 





SUGGESTED BY REGRETS FOR DEAR ONES. 


TRINITY SUNDAY, 1875. 


When He, the light and daystar of their soul, 
Was parted from them, and they homeward turned, 
Musing on all the wondrous works of God, 

And that dear Lord for whose lost face they yearned. 


Little they dreamed what higher gift in store 


Through His love’s pleading soon they should receive, 
The mystic Dove, the promised Comforter, 
Scarce could their holden eyes and hearts conceive. 


But with the cloven tongues of Pentecost, 
Rapture unknown was poured into their hearts, 
And they with gladness could the truth confess, 
That God far more than we can ask imparts. 
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HTe was gone from them; but His inmost self, 
His very essence now was theirs for aye; 

Nought could them sever, time nor life nor death, 
Till He should lead them to their homes on high. 


So be it Lord when Thou dost call away 
Those whom our fond hearts cherish more than meet, 
O fill the void with love of holier birth; 


Thine own unchanging, perfect comfort sweet. 
oD oD) 


Calm earthly longings; soothe our restless strife, 
Make us to cast our every care on Thee, 
Wean us from this deluding weary world, 
Let us drop anchor ’mid the tossing sea. 


For every treasure taken from our side, 
Give us, dear Lord, Thy Spirit sevenfold, 
So, though bereaved and lonely be our way, 
Tlis loving care our footsteps may uphold. 


8. G. 8. ¥. 
Venice, May 23rd, 1875. 


ON THE SELFISHNESS OF UNSELFISH PEOPLE. 


Many severe things have been said and written upon the 
selfishness of se//ish people and I do not care to add to the category, 
nor to “hit those who are down,” but I do very much want to 
know why some excellent persons behave as though they had taken 
out a patent for unselfishness, which no one may venture to 
infringe under pain of being prosecuted according to law. Let me 
explain what I mean by an example. 

I have a friend who is described by all who know her .as 
“the most unselfish creature living,” and yet I maintain she is 
(quite unconsciously) habitually guilty of the most refined selfish- 
ness, and woe betide any who may try (in their own small way) 
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to be unselfish when she is present. If the young lady in question 
comes to stay with you, and you wish her visit to bes pleasant one 
to herself, you must perforce expend several sleepless nights in the 
effort to discover her tastes, for she resolutely declines to have a 
choice in any matter great or small. 

Perhaps I wish her to settle whether we shall ride or drive, all 
that I can get from her is “Oh! just which you like dear.” The 
result being that whichever I decide on I have the satisfaction of 
feeling sure all the afternoon that she would much have preferred 
the other alternative. Supposing too that we drive I do not see 
why I am to be made uncomfortable during a lengthened ‘‘ promenade 
en voiture?’ because my unselfish friend will persist in sitting with 
her back to the horses, nor why I am to be crushed with remorse 
at seeing her enduring agonies of headache from walking in the sun 
because she “saw J liked it,” or speechless from cold, because Z 
was ‘always so fond of leaving the windowopen.” So that I am 
left at the end of her visit a prey to the conviction that I have 
been pleasing myself at her expense all the time and have not 
enjoyed the process in the very least! 

I can’t and won’t stand it! andif this is unselfishness I would 
rather have only “selfish” people as my guests! 

There are many varieties of ‘sclfish unselfishness,’ the most 
common perhaps being thaf of overtaxing strength and injuring 
health, not so much to benefit others, as because it is considered 
selfish to take tare of oneself. Hence the most foolish things are 
done; the simplest precautions neglected, a whole family sometimes 
kept in constant anxiety and their nursing powers perhaps severely 
taxed from the well-meant but selfish proceedings of one would-be 
unselfish member. The moral of this is, be as unselfish as you 
like but do not keep it all to yourself—let others have their turn and 
do not disappoint them in their wish to give you pleasure, by 
seizing that particular moment for self-denial. And do, for pity’s 
sake, have a choice! When acarver says ‘shall I send you a leg 
or a wing”? and you reply ‘“‘oh! I dont mind which, thanks,” 
you not only snub the poor man very unnecessarily, but are guilty 
of a distinct act of selfishness, in putting the trouble of the decision 
on him rather than take it yourself, and the same holds good in more 
important matters. I remember once meeting at the dinner table of 


a friend a foreign monk, who was forbidden by the rule of his order 
K 
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to have any choice as to bis food. This doubtless‘worked well in 
the monastery; but here in the world the result was that his host’s 
family vied with each other in heaping delicacies upon his plate till 
the good man begged fur mercy! Let unselfish people beware lest 
they fare even better than the selfish ones which is not I am sure 
their wish. I trust I have written nothing which can be construed 
into disrespect towards the beautiful virtue of unselfishness, but as 
all the vices are said to be virtues carried to excess, it may not 
be amiss to give a warning against the danger of falling out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, or to speak less vulgarly and more classically, 
to point out the peril of flying from the Scylla of selfishness, only 
to be engulphed in the Charybdis of selfish wnselfishness. 

Surew Movser. 


“ FAREWELL.” 


There is a little parting-word, 
Which few can say without a sigh— 
No wonder when its sound is heard 


It claims a tear from friendship’s eye. 


For who can say the last ‘‘ Farewell” 


Without one pang of silent sorrow, 


To think the Friends who now are nigh 


May be far distant on the morrow ? 


KE. H. A. Franxnanp. 





THE EDITOR’S GOODBYE. 


GoonByE is always an uncomfortable word to have to write or to 
say. ‘There are indeed some people who are base enough to shirk it 
altogether. But of such we are not. 

It is with feelings of much regret that we find ourselves at last 
obliged to resign the prerogative of using the Editorial first person 
plural. We have weilded it for the last three years with much secret 
pride to ourselves, and we hope with some satisfaction to others. But 
the time has come for laying it down. We must resign the Editorship. 
The fact is, we have embarked in another ship, in which we shall be 
no longer captain, but one of the crew. For the Powprr Magazine 
however a captain is forthcoming, a volunteer who has already served 
with distinction. To her, we hope, (how one clings to the dear old 
habit) you will transfer your services. We feel sure that in her 
hands the Magazine will be wisely and discreetly steered, and we 
believe may even be made to present a more brilliant and gay ap- 


pearance than it has done hitherto. It is, in truth, this confident 


belief that encourages us to hope that the zeal and forbearance dis- 


played towards ourselves may be continued to our successor, and that 
lessens our regret at having to sign ourselves for the last time, 


Epitor, Powper Magazine. 


PS. All contributions for the future to be sent to Miss Erzanor 
Durr, 63, St. Gzorcr’s Roan, S.W., Lonpon. It is particularly 
requested that any members intending to resign should send in their 
names to the TreasureR, Miss Jutta Dawkins, before the end of 
the year, so that the Magazine may have a fair start under its new 
auspices. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE POWDER MAGAZINE, 


May I without presumption criticise a line from ‘the Lady of 
Lipari” quoted in your last number ? 


“Full threescore eyes beneath for blood or flesh”’—[or, as in the 
original volume, ‘for blood and blows”’] recalling Punch’s remark on 
Macaulay’s verse in the ‘‘ Battle of Ivry” 


‘A thousand spurs are striking deep, 
A thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close—” 
‘* Why heyday, that is only one spur apiece !”” 


But these poor rovers suffer a far greater deprivation, only one eye 
apiece! Had they been Paynims one might have supposed that the 
recent practice among the Fellaheen of Egypt was then in vogue, i.e. 
putting out one eye to escape the conscription, and that these sixty 
belonged to the Pacha’s one-eyed regiment, but they were fighting 
against the Paynims.—Is it not a little hard to make Cyclops of the 
whole band ? 

Yours enquiringly, 


a. 





The Editor docs not hold herselj responsible for any opinions 


expressed by correspowlents. 





